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Foreword 

When I addressed the Blue Ribbon Committee for Education of 
the Cifted at its first session in October, 1^73, 1 asked that group to 
consider tho fundamental educational needs of the- gifted and to 
V determine what the pubhc schools should do to meet these needs. A 
comprehensive review of the needs of U.ie gifted was long overdue. 
Since 1961, when pro'grams for mentally gifted students^ere first 
funded by the State of California, professional edyc^tors arid parents 
alike have questioned, whether the needs of gifted programs were 
being adequately identified, assessed, and met. > 

' Specifically, Tasked the committee 

• To decide on a working definition of gifted 

• To identify the unique educational needs of that defined group 

• To recommend how the needs of the defined group could best 
be rhet 

The Blue Ribbon Committee did an admirable job in responding 
to my request. After receiving the committee's report in the spring of 
1974, I asket} a departmentwide planning committee to draft a plan 
for the edueiition of the gifted in California, using the report of the 
Blue Ribbon Committee as a springboard. The document pi'epared 
by the planning committee, the 'TIan for .the, Education of Gifted 
Individuals in California Schools," represents Part One of this, 
publication. Part Two contains portions of the report of the Blue 
Ribbon Committee for Education of the Gifted. / 

,Thus, in this one publication, the Departrrant of Eduption 
presents two closely related documents, both providing direption to 
future Department of Education efforts in gifted child education. 

The committees which developed the matyfial conta}lied in this 
publication ewiphasize the fact that gifted students are /ot devoid of 
fundamerftal needs; they, too, need to be tai/tfht and gdidcd and their 
special needs met. They will not necessariiy7*m;ike^ on their own." 
Results of research conducted over the pW/50 years show that gifted 
youth who have little or no direction often ^c/tter their gifts and 
waste their powers. Thus, the talents of rtlany /f them are often lost 
to society and to themselves. // / 



Our responsibility is to help gifted children move with strength 
and insight tdward realizing their potential. If we fail to do litis, our 
society will suffer in incalculable wpys. 




Suprrinlendi^nt o/Fuhiic Instruction 
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\ Preface 

At the request of Wilson Riles. Superint4:nder>t of Public Instruc- 
tion, a broadly representative Blue Ribbon Committee for^Education 
^of the Gifted met .during the fall and winter of 1973-74, The , 
committee reviewed research findings and California's record of 12 
years of successful programming for gifted education as they focused 
on the current needs of gifted amT talented individuals in California's 
schools. It was recognized tJiat the gifted frequently have been 
misunderstood and educatioAally nwlnourished in an educational 
system intended for full intellectual and creative development of 
each individual. 

The 'TIan for the Education of Gifted Individuals in California 
Schools/' contained in. this publication, incorporates most of the 
recommendations of t!ie Blue Ribbon Committee, The plan is 
intended as a guickTfor'reconccptualizing and building an even j)etter 
statewide program for tlie gifted. 

With appreciation /6xpreHsed to members of the Blue Ribbon 
• Committee, member? of a departmental planning team, and to many 
educators and. other interested citizens, the Department of Education 
begins the task of further refining and making necessary administra- 
tive provisions to implement components of Jhe ''Plan for the 
Education of Gifted Individuals in California Schools," 



WILLIAM E. WUBSTBR ' ^ SliiG EI-KLN 

Deputy Superintendent , Mana^rr. (Hfted and 

for Programs Talented iidui'atiqn S^anajiement Team 

\ ■ 
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Introduction ^ 

\ California inauguratedra program for mentally gifted students in 
1961 when the LpgislatuQj' provided for Special Educational Pro-, 
grams, for Mentally Gifted Minors, (Education Code sections 

'642f^6434). Although California has taken a leading position 
nationally in implementing special programs to meet the unique 
needs of the -gifted, questions and concerns have stiM been 'raised 
regarding the most appropriate methods for providing programs fpr 
gifted students. These concerns, along with the rapid increase in tUi 
number of children beir^g served, indicated in the fall of 1973 that 'a 
compreheitsive review was needed. ' 
^ In'r»cs'ponse to thc^concerns. Superintendent of Public Instruction 

^Wilson Riles 'tippoiiiteJ a blue ribbon committee to advise liim on 
ways of iitiproving education for gifted childre»n. That committee 
the Blue Ribbon Committee for Education of the Gifted first met 
on October 24, 1^73. Deliberations were completed at a meeting in 
Sacramento .on I-'ebruary N. 1974. Shortly thereafter the committee 
made'i,ts report io SuperintendenJ Riles. 

The Superintendenb and his l-xecutive Cabinet gave careful 
consideration to the committee's recommendations, which ranged 
broiidly from 'general suggestions related to special ^^nd individual 
programs for the gifted to specific suggestions about preservice and 
instrvice training for teachers. - 

In additiop to prepari^ng the report ancj making recommendations, 
'the Blue Ribbon Committee sent a letWr to the Superintendent 
Expressing the Vonlmittee s belief that the gifted projjram slipuld 
remain 4 part of th(^ Master l^lan for Special l-.ducation i^' cert^iin 
chaiTges were made. After car/ful C()ns-id»;ration by the Superinten- 
dent Jnd [Ik ExfTculive Cabinet, it was decided (hat4he needs of the 
giiled and other individuals with exceptional needs (coming under 
the domain of special education) could besl he ser\ctl if the pjfled 
pro^jram were ini|Tlemenlcd" separate from the Ma.ster Plan for'Special 
I'ducatioM. 

Accordingly, the SupcriHtenclcnl tlirecletl Dcparlmeni of Educa- 
tion staff nicmhers to (1) prepare' appropriate legislation; and (2) 
develop ;in action' plan for miprovcnient of education for the gifted. 

The Deputy Superintendent for Programii,was jziven liie responsi- 
bility of establishinfi a 'planning team for this new effort. Twelve staff 
members from the Department of l-ducation, representing a broad 



ranjjc of expertise and experience and eutting across all units in the 
Department, were selected to serve on the planning team. 

'Die planning team's mission was twofold: (I) to develop 
objectives to be implemented by a Gifted agd Talcnled Education 
Management Team; and (2) to determine thp composition, goals, rfnd 

• responsibility of the management team. The mliterial developed by 
the planning team is presented as part one of this document. 

• Tlioughtful qpnsiderption was given to the; "Report of the Blue 
Ribbon Committee fdr Education of the uifted," especially the 
section containing recommendations. That section, as well aS other 
materials from the report of the cojnmittee, are presented in the 
second part of this ^ocuinent. Sections on philosophy, definitioQ, 
goals, and needs, as well as a graphic illustration on the relationship 
between program principles and rerQommendations, are included. All 
of tfie information presented by the Blue Ribbon Committee in its 
report to the Superintendent will be used by the management team 
as it continues to implement th? program for gifted and talented 
education. , ' 

Significant contributions to . the work of the planning .team were 

. also /made by the Bureau for Mentally Exceptional Children in the* 
Department of Education and by the staffs responsible for the gifted 
programs that currently exist jn the state.* 
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Part One! , . ' 

Plan for the Education of Gifted 
Individual^ in California Schools^ 

Since the beginning of Callfgfnia'H ilicnt'ally giftcil minbr program' 
in 1961, pupil participation has grown frpm 35.000, to an estimated 
V 184,000 students (full-time equivalent) in the 1974-75 fiscal year. 
Tlic average increase in,' participation per year since 1962-63 has been 
7 percent. However, during '1972-73 tlierc was a 29 percent increase; 
during 1973-74 there was a 17 . percent increase.- 

School district participation has grown from 188 districts during 
the first year (1961-62) to 280 districts during 1973-74, (It Ls 
estimated that of the state's 1.054 school districts. the 280 districts 
which participated ^ the gifted program in 1973-74 enrolled 
approximately 90 percept of the state's total pupil populalion,) 

Many school districts have' ^cvcr. participated in the progrnm nor 
attempted to identify gifted individuals. 

Funding for tlie .mir!Jitally eifted minor program has been uneven 
and -uncertain. Although a tliree-ycar research study (1957-1960) 
conducted by the State Department of Education and financed bV 
the California State* Legislature clearly showed the need for 
allocatfng about S250 per year for each pupil in a mentally gifted 
niinor program." the initial .funding level was established at $40 
(which was intended to include both Wentification and program 
co$ts). In/ 1967 Jhe funding level Was raised for one year only to*S60 
(on program expenses and S40 for identification expense! Two years 
later, the funding \vas establislied at that rale: S60, fpr extra program 
c)^pen«5es for each identified mentajly gifted minor and S40 for each 
cliild identified. Legislation passed in 1972 increased the special' 
identiHcation allowahcc from S40 to S50 and provided for special 
•V progfessive program ^iHdWance increaseii. of SJQ per^year through 
^7S-7(), as fol) ows: ' < - ' 

»^ ^ A'Ho'w'unic Year 

. 'S70 1972-73' 
• > . --SSQ - 1973-74 
' , S90 1974-75 

SlOO 1 975-76 tind thereafter 

Total expenditures for gifted program and Identiricatioii costs in 
1972-73 and 1973-74 were as follow*: 

Year Antomit 

1972-73 SI 1,890,262 
^ 1973-74 515,600,000 

, '11. 



\ . J\ic Department of Education's Bureau of School Apportionments 
and Reports has estimated that total program and identification costs 
in 1974-7Sand 1975-76 will be: '] 



Currently, th(^ statewide apportionments fortnula is limited to> 
funds base^ upon 3 percent of the ^inits of average daily attendance 
(a.c).a.) of the previous fiscal year. For 1972-J3-five out of 29 high 
school districts' had identified and served/^cr 3 percent of their 
a.d.a. as meatally gifted minors; S6 of 99 Elementary school districts 
served over 3 percent; and 57 of 112 unifW school districts served 
over ,3 percent. Thus, 49 percent (1 18) of tl\c 240 districts reporting 
served over 3 percent of their a.d^.a. as idci^ificd mentally gifted 
minors. Of these 118 school districts with mgre than 3 percent 
identified as gifted. 28 districts (19 elementary districts and nine 
unified districts but no liigh school districts) had Over 10 percent of 
their pupil population identified and participating as mentally gifted 
'minors. - 

* Although there were dramatic increases in the percentage of 
educationally disadvantaged children participating in programs for 
mentally gifted minors $inie 1^69 and although there were signifi* 
cant increases in the nuinber oT school districts offering programs for 
thestf children, in 1972-73 only 7,485 disadvantaged, underacliieving 
mentally gifted minors participated in the progran}; the total pupil 
participation for that yeaf was 143,000. Thus, only 5 percent of the 
fdentified gifted are in the educationally disadvantaged, underacliiev- 
ing population. 

' It is obvious that a more equitable and manageable fuhding 
, ^ formula must be developed for obtaining and utilizing resources so 
that school districlis can identify and serve as many of the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged population as possible. 
• T|ie refcbmtnendatiops*of the glue Ribbon Committee for Educa- 
tion of the Giftpd point out the following needs: 

• To redefme and rtiore adequately idc^itify the gifted, particu- 
larly the gifted iri thp disadvahMged population 

• To ensUfC that programs are provided for all defin^. gifted 
*• To provide more adequate funding 

. • To protect against overidentificatioh or program 'planning based 
on oveyanticipation^of available funds 

• To ensure program quality that,will meet th^ unique needs of 
the gifted 



Year 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 



$18,095,400 
$19,244,000 



Amount 





Uiiderlying Philosophy for the Gifted Plan 

The development of the Department of Education Plan for Gifted 
Education is based, on the following philosophy developed by the 
plarinmg team as background for the plan to which the management 
team wiH1>e responsive: ' ^ 

■ Differences^ among individual students ar^ great. The central 
task of the schools is to facilitate the ;CJOntinuous educational 
progress ofjeath pupil by ideritifyirig tJie significant differences 
among leaorrers ^nd "differefitiating expectancies for them while 
promoting maximum growth. In carrying out this responsibility, 
.the public schools in California are concerned with the education 
of each'chfld, recognizing the needs of. those with outstanding 
' ability an'd potential for superior a;chie;^ement in intellectual, 
creative; aijid leadership activities. 'it' 

Al^ough much has been accomplished, we must continue to 
answer the. question of how best to cultivate giftedness within the 
structure of, education for everyone. No culture can afford to 
waste precious huitlan resources. Programs must be designed which 
-adecju^tely identify and motivate gifted mdividuals and allow for 
their maximum development. The intellectual processes bys^which 
the. gifted assimilate knowledge and m^ke the necessary accom- 
modations io this new knowledge^ are unique and must be taken 
into' consideration. Parents, school personnel, and other com- 
munity representatives meeting together must study, discuss, and 
arrive at a consensus on these and other issues. Their consensus 
can then cdfitribut? to the framework for local programs. . ^ 

iTie emergence and deYelopraent "of talent cannot t>e left to 
chance. / " 

^ Goals for the Gritted Program 

Based on the recommendations of the Blue Ribbon Committee, 
the Department has set the following goals for its gifte3 pfogram: ' 

• To expand the' definition of g///e'c/ to include the areas of 
. creativity arid leadership as well as those measures related more 

directly tp general intellectual capacity, ^ ^ 

• To pursue with greater vigor the identification of and program- 
mirig for gifted f individuals who are among -the culturally 
different studerN^opulation . 

• To coordinate stiatewide inservice training to • increase the 
awareness and understanding of giftedness by school board 

' V ffiembers, administrators, teachers, parents^ and other, appro- 
priate publics 

• T6 coordinate- statewide 'insejvice training to^ upgrade the 
quality of the teaching of gifted individuals 



To establish experimental programs for tlfe gifted 

• To improve the quality of programs^ for gifted individuals 
statewide 

• To increase the level of stat^ support for programs for the gifted 

• . * 

Implementation Plan for the Education of the Gifted 

'The Plan for the Education r^of Gifted Individuals in California 
Schools is being implemented by the Gifted and Talented Education 
Management Team, State Do^ptrtment of Education. The manage^, 
ment team is charged with t1ie responsibility of pursuing stated 
objectives. These objectives lie in four areas: (1) management; (2) 
trainingi (3) planning; and (4) research and evaluation. Three phases 
of implementation superimposed over the time line; detailed 
objectives will be developed during, phases I and II. 'Phase I and the 
initial stages of Ph^se II will focus on providing inservice training 
programs and developing and implementing experimental programs. 
The time line and description of the work plan begin on pag^'lO. 

Proposed Legislation Needed to Irnprove the Program 

In addition to the administrative, actions wliich the Department 
has initiated Jo imt>rove the quality of educational programs for 
" gifted individuals, legislativ?"^ action is required to correct certain 
current problems and to set a "course for long-term improvement of 
"the program: ' ^ 

Legislajtive action will address itself to the issues of^eligibihty, 
Unserved gifta^J, inservice training, waiver of the Education Code in 
^certain instances, and mandated programs. ' ' ^ 

Eligibility for Gifted Programs 

The law currently limits those who can participate in programs to 
individual students who (1), are in th^ top 2 percent of the pupil 
population in the statfe; (2) demons.trate high' acliievement in 
schoolwork; (3) ,^re, in the judgment of teachers, administrators, and 
suDj^rvfsors, persons who indicate superior potential; and (4) have 
derionstrated gieneral intellectual capacity but for reasdns associated 
with cultural disadvantages' have underachieved scholastically. ^ 

The, application of the present. criteria has resulted in 3.7 percent 
* of the pupils in fne state being identified as gifted and being served in 
programs for the gifted. The apportionments formula limits the. 

'This rclcrencc' atid liny subsequent reference to cuhural or culturally .disadvantaged rs 
used because it was' recojini/ed as appfoprtate al the time the law w^is enacted. However, the 
Department no lunger recognizes the term as an appropriate description and accepts injts 
place culturally different and educationally disadvantaged. 



payment of existing allowances' to 3 percent of statewide., average 
daily attendance (a.d.a.). This has resulted in proration of funds to 
districts after they have identified ahd served children in a given 
school year. 

Current legislation will recomniend that support be increased to 4 
percent of a.d.a. to reflect the actual current need. 

Unserved Gifted Individuals ' 

Tlime are individuals who could benefit substantially froih 
educatiorfal programs for the gifted but bepause of the ^current 
definitions are excluded. The most significant of these, as identified 
by the Blue Ribbon Committee, are the potential leaders and the 
highly creative. The legislation will recommend funds for an 
experimental program to be organized to develop criteria for/the 
identification of such individuals. Appropriate educational programs 
will then be developed to meet the specia) needs of these students^ 

Education Code Waiver 

In'^a limited number of cases, the provisions of the Education Code 
hamper the^development of innovative and creative ways to meet the 
needs of gifted individuals, hi such case;^ the State Board of 
Education should be given the authority to waive these provisions 
when the failure to do so would hinder programs for the gifted. This 
authority is included in the new legislation. 

Inservice Training 

The report of the Blue Ribbon Committee strongly emphasizes the 
need for a systematic state\yide inservice training program to assist 
school personnel in upgrading their local programs. Current state 
legislation recognizes this heed and requests state financial assistance 
for the Department of Education to organize and provide sudi a 
program. . ^ ^ 

Community Involvement 

Parents of gifted children should be involved in the pro1:0ss of 
educational policy making at the focal level. Programs , should 
represent a communitywidc response rather tliaa simply a categorical 
program. Although response to this need requires more than 
legislation, any appropriately established district or school advisory 
committee will be expected to have parents of the gifted represented. 

Mandated Programs 

Because gifted programs are optional at the local level, only 25 
percent of the districts in the' state are providing programs for the 



gifted. (However, as previously noted, these districts enroll approxi- 
nmtely 90 percent bf the state's total p^upil population,) • 

The Blue Ribbon Committee recommended and the §tate Depart- 
ment of Educ^itiOn agrees that ' programs , should be mandated. 
However, to ensure sufficient understanding and acceptimce of the 
unique needs of the gifted and to develop quality programs to meet 
those needS,-the iirae for making the programs mandatory slvoifld be 
sufficiently tfie fxiture to ensure the proper level of advanced 
planning and^staff develop^nt. 

' Role of the Management Team 

Tor ensure that the new emphasis in edMcation • foT gifted 
individuals will receive appropriate attention and^ high visibility, the 
Gifted and^talented Education Managetnent Team has been formfed 
to concei^trate on this effort for at least three years. At the end' of 
that tim^, considei-ation will be given to the program's permanent 
placemei^t in the Department. 

In its high visibility period, the management team will conduct 
regional training Workshops for inservice education, develop experi- 
mental pro^smis, and assist districts to improve the quality^ and 
•quantity of their offerings as financial support is increased and the 
state mcives toward mandatory programs for the gifted. The 
completion of some of these activities is contingent upon the passage 
of pending legisfation. 

Operating under the direction of the Deputy Superintendent for' 
Programs, the management team will be responsible for management, 
training; planning, and evaluation, as ^yell as^the development oft 
research related to education for the gifted. In the process,** provisions 
will be made for ongoing maintenance pi" revision of programs and 
procedures abeady developed and * the^ development of policy, 
programs, . and services not previously encompassed because of 
limited resources, , 

Departmentwide Involvement ■ 

The management team will assume the responsibility of coordina- 
tion with other state a^nd federal programs. Within the Departinent, 
this responsibility will incliide reviewing materials, directives, guide- 
lines, and the like to ensure that the following programs include an 
awareness of and compatibility with the thrust for education of the 
gifted: ' . . \ ; , 

, Early childhood education (ECEk It is recognized that all schools 
with ECE programs should be working toward meeting Ihe needs of 
the gifted through the requirement of individualization of instruction 
based on individual assessment. ^ 



Cqmpensatory- edMcaZ/bn. Recognition of the underachieving 
gifted students who can- be served by comRcnsatbry education and 
the potential for assistance needs to be addrj^ssed. 

Vocational and career education. Talent developrnent is important 
in and to vocational and career education, which have access to 
resources and a rationale for wdrkijig cooperatively in the talent 
development area. ^ 

General education. The resources of general education need to be 
utilized in any comprehensive program. 

Child development programs. Early identification and parent 
counseling should begin with these programs. ' ^ 

Fine arts and humanities.JXh^TQ is natural relationship between the 
fine arts and humanities and tlie development of extraordinary talent. 

IntndepartmenUl Advisory Committee 

The work of the management team^ particularly "as it relates ^o 
coordination with other programs, will be enhanced by W continua- 
tion^f the present planning team as an ^n-house advisory\committee, 
This/committee may be called upon intermittently to react to plans, 
senfe as a sounding board, and assist the interpreta|lion of the 
furJ^tions of the management team throughout the Department and 
the state as the conrimittee memj>ers\ carry .out their distinct 
Department assignments. * "^^"^^^ ^^'"^ ^ 

Proposed Work Plan for State Depariynent of EducaJ|ion 

Tlie following work plan establishes \the objectives^^that the 
^Department of Education will follow in implementing the PJan for 
the Education pf Gifted Individuals" in California Schools^ It should 
be noted that the. objectives are consistent wi^ Department ofi. 
Education approved goals and subgoals. Some of thef goals and 
subgoals that th\s plan addresses and which need to be differentiated 
witli^appropriate performance criteria are the following: • 

1. Providing greater individualization of instruction and diversity 
of programs, relevant to identified student and societal needs 

2. Providing opportunities' for all students to expre^ss their cre- 
ativity and to develop their individual talents and aptitudes 

3. Provftiing opportunities and experiences which hel^? studehts 
^ develop their abilities and interests in a wide range of 

leisure-tinie activities-physical, intellectual, and creative 

4. Developing dissemination capabilities as needed to promote the 
use of validated educational practices,' planning processes, and 
administrative methods and to facilitate communication both 
amon^ educators and between educators and the public 

/ . * 
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5. Obtaining and allocating resources to local and intermediate 
educational agencies in ways tfiat ensure that they will obtain 
all resources to wliicll/they aro entitled and can compete for all 
resources for which imy are eligible 

6. Performing and spoiiaDring research to develop new programs 
/ and structures that S^^W effectively meet the needs of s^tudents 

and of socficty 

7. Setting of standard.^ 
that all Department 
have the skills requir 
solution strategies 
problems 

In developing this p 
recommendations made I 
gifted programs tjiroughi 
materials developed by D 
area of the gifted, inform 
up of parents of the ^"f^to^'' school district personnel who 
represent gifted progran^s. Tne planning team, representing various 
units in' the Department, de^reloped the following work plan for the 
Gifted and Talented Education Manageme(it Team. 

' Phase 1 of the Work Plan for Giftect Educotion 

i 

Managcnicn (-relate J Objectives Directly Affecting 
the Department of Education 

1 . Interface the gifted program with other Department of 
Education units in an attempt to increase understanding 
of the -prbgram and cooperatively achieve common 
objectives. ^ 

2. Train additional staff in the Department to assist^in 
carrying out the management team objectives. 

Managenient-relateJ^ Objectives Directly Affecting .the I'ield 

1 . Review and approve applications for funding for gifted 
programs. 

2. Serve as liaison between the Department and school 
districts and parent organizations. 

3. Promote gifted educatign and make the program visible 
in the Department and^ at the local level through the 
involvment of parents and other citi^iens of the com- 
munity. 

4. Provide technical assistance and consultant and fiscal 
support to local educational agencies. 



^nd prdvijding inservicc tniining to ensure 
personnel are of the highest quality and 
ed for devising and implementing effective 
for, existing'. and emerging educational 

" f -J ■ 

aiVMjici pflanning team considered the 
ly /tK^wBlue Ribbon Committee, existing 
)Ui /©ilifornia, tlie tremendous array or 
]^arwacn\. of Education consultants in tlie 
tinnffrom members of orcanizatibfts made 
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5. Report and disseminate timely and appropriate informa- 
tion' regarding gifted education to local educational 
agencies, the Legislature, the Department of Education, 

' ^""^drnd others. ' / 

6. Develop/ihtei'pret, and support legislation. ' 

7. Develop criteria ,for project applications f6r establishing 
experimental programs for gifted pupils. 

8. neHne and interpret the new defmitidn for the gifted 
based on the Blue Ribbon Committee's recommendation 
(including the talented and the disadvantaged). 

9. Implement new legislation. ; - ♦ 

10. Identify and develop model high visibility programjs irv 
the areas of career preparation,, work experience jand 
dropout preverttion, talent development, and the Cali- 
fornia Summer Honors Program, to include the following. 

ECE-Gifted 
Disadvantaged -Gifted 
Physically handicapped -Gifte'd 
Communicalively handicapped -Gifted > 
1 f . Assist districts" to prepare for future mandated gifted 
programs. , 

12. Prepare guidelines for the implementation of objectives 
by the management team. 

13. Monitor and audit gifted programs to ensure quality 
•educational programs uniquely appropriate for the gifted. 

Training-related Ohjdctives Directly Affecting^ 
the Department of Education . . • 

1. Develop preservice training models .to provide preservice 
training to the management team members and other 
Department of Education staff. j 

2. Develop inservice training models to, provide inservice 
training to appropriatc'Departmcnt staff. 

Training-related Objective:^ Direetlv Alfecting the I'ieid 

I . Develop prcjicrvicc training models to provide preservice 
training to prospective teachers of the gifted, prospective 
administrators of gifted programs, and prospective con- 
sultants for pifted programs. 
^ 2. Develop inservice training models to provide inservice 
training to the following: * ' \ 




• ' County, district, and school k'yel rfclministrators 
Teachers in gifted programs ' 
J Program evahiators 

Program developers ' • 

School coiinsijiprs ' V 

Program conivi/ntants / 
Program coordinators ■ . k f 

^ Parents A 

Members of the community , 
'3, Utilize existing resource centers to disseminate ijiforma- 
' tion to the field. 

4. Hstablish a coop'erative relationship with teacher troinJng 
^institutions to "improve *the preparation of teachers of 
J gifted pupils. 

FlaJiniffg-n-loifci/ ()hn'( m cs Dnath Ajficdni: 
the Dcpartnwtit ui I'dtu a/inn 

1 , Prepare pertinent materials regarding gifted programs Cor 
Department staff. 

2, Develop strategies for i4ivolving appropriate Department 
staff in the development and implementation of gifted 
programs. 

Plannifig-rclaici/ OhfCi files Dira Uv Affccfin^fhcjuch/ 

1 . Develop pertinent materials regarding gifted pro-ams, 

2. Disseminate new materiajs in areas such as the following: . 

Leadership and creativity 
Administration of gifted programs 
Education of the disadvantaged 
Career educatioii 

Work experience and dropout prevention 
Education for the educationally dnd physically handi- 
capped 
Migrant education 

Appropriate staffing ratios in relation to needs for the 

gifted 
Par-c'nt counseling 

3. Develop strategies for parent 'Counseling, parent educa- 
tion, and parent involvement, 

4. Develop strategies for involving the community in plan- 
ning, conducting, and evaluating program provisions. 

5\ Provide leadership 'in the development of program 
options for the gifted who are educationally disadvan- 
taged,. 
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6. Explore cooperatively with postsccondary institutio-^is 

inclusion of academic ai^d other programs uniqucMy 
appropriate for the gifted. ^ ' ^ 

7. Seek grants from the federal government to pn^^uk a 
l)roaycr funding source, 

8. Seek and develop funding grants from foundations. 

iicsca/clhand L valuudothrclatcd Oh/crdvcs Dirccilv 

1. Encourage and support Department of Education re* 
Y^iearch (o be used as foundation of ^program develop- 
ment and vahdation/of gfftcd program molhods. pro- 
cedures. and instructional strategies. ' ^ 

2. Build a comprchdnsiyjyjvaluation system that will include 
N:^ndom sample pro-am and fiscal audits. 

3. Support departmental efforts in action research regarding 
the gifted. ' . • ' ' 

Tire major emphasis ir» the first phase of the work plan will be«on a 
comprehensive. inKlcpthHqservice education projp-am and the c;stab- 
lishmcnt of experimental progffirns while maintaining the necessary 
functions of project review a^id'approval, 

.Plmsc II of the Work Plan for Gifted yducalion ^ ' ' 

The objectives stated for the first phase are still valid for! tlie 
second phase. However, the fdllowing additional objectives *wH'll be 
implemented in the second ph^sii. , 

ManaigcmefU'relaivd Ohlvctlvv^Direcdv Affecting ^' 
tl\v Dvpartntcnt of EducatUm K 

1. Transfer appropriate gifted program development functions 
tO/ other units in the Department responsible for those 

' functions. 

2. Transfer appropriate program^ review and approval functions 
to bth(;r units in the Department responsible for (hose 
/functions.' 

\ • 

MxLfminciit-rclatcd Ohjvi lives Directly Affecting the hicid 

1 .y^mport needed legislation appropriate for gifted students, 

2, In-^iWnient .the introduction of mandatory programs if 
legislated. . 

3. Utilize allcmDlive funding so,UT<5es to establish (a) centers for 
resources and inservicc training; and (b) demonstration and 
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development centers for^ted stucftgts who are education- 
ally .disadvantaged. < ¥ 
4. Develop guidelines Tor future, programs Tor the gifted that 
wfll incorporate the expanded defmition of giftedness and 
appi^ update findings from the experimental progrjams. 

Training-rAlated Objectives Directly Affecting 
the Deparment of Education . 

• J # * w 

1 . Provide training to members of approbate Department i 

regarding gifted program development* ^ 

2. Provid^ training ta members of appropriate Department units 
regardil^g gifted prc^ram review and approval? 




Research and^valuation-rjelated Objectives Directly 
Affecting the Field 

\s Cooperate with established centers for research and inservice 
training. . ' * ^ * ^ 

2; Disseminate findings frOm the varimiS^ experimental pro- 
{xams. 

3, ytilize Department of Education research on* education of 
the gifted to assist in planning and developing gifted 
programs. 

Phase ill of the Work Plan^or Gifted Gducitian 

At the end'of the second phase of implcmcnt;ition of the plan for 
.jsgifted education, there will be a ^ review* to determine future 
organizational placement of the program in the DeVi^mcnt, Regard- 
less of where the program is placed organizationally, there will bo a 
continuing need to pursue the goals, to evaluate th^^objcctiivcs and 
outcomes of the first twb phases of high visibility t)jirust, and to 
continue to develop new objectives. ^ • 

Statewide Inservice Training Model 

It is apparent that providing educational opportunities to gifted 
children will require supplementing the training of those people who 
have cither a direct or indirect influence on gifted youngsters. With 
this in mind, great emphasis will be placed on a statewide inservice 
{raining program for those people in the Department of Rducalion 
and in the freld who in some way relate to programs for Llie gifted. 

The following persons within the Department of Education will be 
involvci! in the inservice training program: members of the- Gifted 
and Talented Education Management Team; representatives from the 
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Early Childhood Education program, Compen.sa.tory Education Unit. 
Career Education Unit,* Vocational Education Unit, and Bilii^gual-- 
Biculjtural Task Force; and otlier appropriate Department staff 

'"pereons involved from tire field will include school' district 
governing ^ard members, administrators, teacfiers of tlic gifled, 
coordinators of and consultants for gifted programs, school coun- 
selors, psychologists and psychometrists, parents of gifted cluldren. 
and other appropriate members of the community. Participants will 
be selected from the school, district, and county levels. 

The content of the inservice training sessions will vary depending 
on the audiences involved but wUl include the foUowing elements: 
orientation to the new* gifted plan; awareness, motivation, and 
acceptance of gifted programs; , future considerations regarcjmg 
mandatory programs; creativity and leadership; sound programming 
principles; information on exemplary gifted programs; improved 
knowledge and skills; instructional methodologies; uniquely appro- 
priate activities; and assessment procedures. 

The training team will be composed of membeip of the Gifted and 
Talented Education Management Team, other State Department of- 
Education staff members as' deemed appropriate, and consultants- 
from outside the Department who represent special areas of expertise 
in the areas of education of the gifted, parent, education, and the 
like. 

Experimental Programs for the Mentally Gifted 

The new statewide thrust in gifted edua\tion wilh include 
experimental programs which discover, formulate, and field test 
procedures for identifying and dcvaloping potentialities of two 
croups Of children and, yeuth: (I) those who are educationally 
disadvantaged and culturally different; and (2). those who have 
extraordinary talent in . creative production and Icaderslup. Such 
programs would form the basis' for prbviding j^ppropriate differenti- 
' ated activities, services, and special (Clisses for /presently unidentified 
and unserved gifted children and would provide the basis for future 
substantive program elements consistent with expanded definitions. 

Tlie Gifted and Talented Educatjon Management Team will l)ave 
the fallowing as two of its high priorities: (1) the establishment of 
experimental programs for developing potentialities of disadvantaged 
children and youtb who have been identified as gifted; and (2) the 
establishment of experimental programs for fostering extraordinaiy 
creativity and leadership skills of those identified with potential in 
either or both of these areas. - 
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Educational^ Dnadvaiil^lMl Students . ^.^'^ 

The rationale undergirding the need for experimental progra/ns for 
educattonaUy disadvantaged minors can be found in the references 
Cooitnoted here' and in the following, statement of the Blue Ribbon 
Committee for Education of the Gifted: 

Sufficient fiscal support (should] be provided which would allow 
for complete rather than piecemeal ot partial efforts, j-ecognizing 
that additional funds mdy be required for identification of 
children from economically or^nlpoverished^backgrounds. 

Al^ of these references proclaimjHthe necessity bf identifying and 
making api)ropriate educational^^ provisions available for culturally 
different, underachieving mentally gifted minors/ 

Under current interpretation bf Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act (ESEA), Title 1, regulations/. title I funds are not used for 
developing programs for the gifted and talented within the disadvan- 
taged populatioiv. This apppii^^ to give tacit acknowledgment to the 
claim that there is less than a normal distribution or talent and traits 
of the gifted Within the disadvantaged population. It is, therefore, 
proposed that the Departmeijt seek reinterpretation of ESEA^ Title I, 
regulations so that funds may be used specifically to develop tljfe 
talented and gifted youth within the disadvantaged population. 

Implementation of "Talent Search and Development. " A first 
step in developing experimental proems Tor educationally disad- 
vantaged students might be tQ implement major^spects of Article 7, 
^talent Search and Development," sections 6499.2 1 --6499,27 of the 
California Education Ccidc (1971).^ Identification procedures and * 
instrumentalities coulc;! bcdcsijlcd and tcacliing and counseling 
procedures, could be developed and perfected wliich raise aspiration 
leVels and academic achievement of students identified as mentally 
gifted. This could be accomplished through establishing centers or 
tlirougli utilizing existing cent^ in districts wluch have initiated 
successful identification procedures* and program elements Tor ^ 
educatiohally disad van taged » underachieving mentally gifted minors^. 

When appropriate, it is proposed that Title I, ESEA, and meritplly 
gifted minor funds b<S used to carry out the intent of Article 7, 



Mouse (nminiitcc Report 143 (1965) rc: the IJcmcntury uod Sccundury I dticution 
Act. ( uhtofnia A^mbly Hill &{)! In 196B; ArfTcIc 7. Taicnl Scurch uTid bcvclupmcnl 
(u-ctiom 0499.21 6499.21) Jiducafion Code (1968 1971): Kcporl of M S. Commisiiancr 
Sidney Marian^!, Jr., to ConjsrcM. *Tdiiblian of the (iiftcd and Talented*' ( 1 97 1 ) 

' ^Hecaiixe Tcdcral funds were nctt made ayailablc, ihc provUion\sci forth for Xhokc sections 
h«ivc been deleted from the lUluciitlon Code. 



•Talent Search- and Development," of the Education Code through 
assessing and providing special educational activities for IjOOO 
educationadly disadvantaged, underachieving mentally gifted minors 
and through developing those identirication, "instructioyal. and 
counseling, procedures and curricula which will raise dcaJemic 
acliievcment and levels of aspiration.' Learning acftivities should be 
designed to enabre these pupils "to achieve in their academic classes 
at levels conimens.urJjte with their individual abilities." 

hnyram ek-ments. Program elements^ to be considered,, formu- 
lated, and tested in the experimental program- for educationally 
disadvantaged students wfll cbntribute to and may be assessed by 
pupil progress and operational-ad tninistrative effectiveness. * 

- . Pupil-progress elements mi^lvt include (1) cultural adequac/; (?) 

'achievement in academic^ work; (3) self-esteem; (4) levels of 
aspiration (academic,;career; other); (5) resourcefulness and adaptive 
flexibility; (6) creative production; (7) divergent thinking: (8) 
problem-solving ability; and (9) maturatipn. ' ' 

Operational-administrative (program) elements will incUjde (I) 
valid, reliable, and efficient, instjumentalities, techniquesfand pro- 
cedures for identifying educationally disadvantaged, underachieving 
children as mentally giftedX?) vaUd, reUable-, and efficient instru- 
mcntaBfies,' techniques, and procedures for assessing the intellectual 
potential of 'culturally different, underachieving students; (3) teach- 
ing strategies, learning activities,, counseling, environments, and othor 
factors* wiiich are used to raise levek of aspiration; (4) teacliing 
strategies, learning activities, counseling, environments, and other 
factors which are used to raise the level of academic achievement; (5) 
coordination and direction of the program; (6) inscrvice education 

.activities; (7) curricMlum ^levclopmerit; (8) scheduling of pupifs and 
teachers; (9) use of ^omlnunity resourtes; (10) budgetary proce- 
dures; (11) procurement of materials Vand (12) time accountajjility. 

Appllcalioji ptnccduri'S. Through a system of competitive applica- 
tion, procedures, districts with< educationally disadvantaged, under- 
achieving mentally- gifted minors could' submit program proposals 
which would accomplish the objectives of this experimental projtjct 
and assess pupil progress and'tho operational-administrative elements- 
listed in tire preceding paragraph". ■ " . . 

Criteria of pupil progress and operational-administrative eTfe<;tive- 
'ncss would be, proposed by the arplictont school districts and w.quld 
be established in the final approval process with tlrc assistance of the 
Department's Office of Prografrr' Evaluation and Research and with 
the assistance'of the evaluation consultant who is to be a part of the 
1 Gifted and Ti^lented JEducation Management Team. 



If tlie mcntally> gifted mii)or orogram could be accommodated by 
•the consolidjatcd applicoiipiVfCForm A- 1 27), districts could be 

required to show in the ncccfs assessment Jectjon a process by wluch 

tl^e gifted will be identified, with suBs'ections specifically outlining 
. procedurqs to be useil in schools receiving funds under pSEA, Title I, 

and Senate Bill 90. Schools applying for pfted programs would use 

the cartsolidatod application for funding guaranteed at 3 percent of 
, their a.d.a. Tliose' districts wisliing to identify and serve more than 3 
. percent of their a.d.a. would applyi'n the same manner as they would 

for expansion funds for the Early Childhood Education program. 
•♦Objectives derived from^ie needs assessment should be developed, 

ai\d afrinstructiqnal prog^[i designed. 
; iiy pcrn)issive programs where funding is competitive (e.g., early 
- childhood education), guidelines must specify arrangements for 

meeting the individual needs of the gifted, particularly those of 

gifted cdi^ationaily disadvantaged youth. 

Inservicfe education programs and instructions for the consolidated 

application form and other documents should direct attention to the 

fdllowing elements: - 

l4 A clarification of the need for programs which arc built upon 
the unique knowledges and understandings which students bring 
to school iFrom the general cultt|re as well as their specific 
subcultures ' • ' 

2. Program expectations which stress success rather than failure"^ 
even remediation ' . , . 

3. A' description of ways to get and keep gifted educationally 
disadvantaged pupils in school long enough to att^ain optimum 
benefit from an appropriately different program 

V The Clifted and Talente(l Education Management Team will orient 
• Department and school district personnel to the necessity of 
developing intellectual, academic, creative, and extraordinary leader- 
. ship capqbilities among^gifted youth who are educationally disadvan- 
taged -and (o the importance bfdepartrrientwide cooperative ufforts 
to accomplish this purpose/ 

faleiit Dcvelopmcnl .\ . " ' 

.Since Califorrjia's mentally gifted minor program has been 

jricnlcd mainly toward developing academic and higher inlcllectuin^ 
jqmpclcncc. Recommendations of the Blue Ribbon Committee ahd 
jurrenl planning within the Department of Hducation seek to cxpanlJ 
ilje fucntally gifted minor program io include talent development. 
Tins 'expansion is consistent with recommendations in U.S. Commis- 
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sioner of Education Sidney Marland's Report to Congress in 1971 
and ^ith the federal Gifted and Talented .Educational Assistance Act. 

Talent fnay refer to a generalized perception of excellence, 
a dynamic .system of relationships among behavioral traits and 
characteri?;tips, or as strength in a particular behavioral trait or 
characteristiij. 

The taleik development plan proposes to identify and formulate 

* procedures for identifying and developing extraordinary talent in 
creative production, leadership, art, music, and drama. Reasons for 
establishing a talent development prograi^i are (1) to help develop 

V fully those children who otherwise would, receive no special 
. ' ""instruction' or guidance in improving their leadership, creative 
production, visual and pertorming arts, and psychomotor abilities., 
and (2) to bring the California program for gifted individuals closer 
to federal guidelines-guidelines which may become the basis for 
federal support. * . , " • . 

Selection procedures. Nomination of candidates for a talented 
minors* program should be made b^^effchers, principals, psycholcH 
' gists, counselors, and curriculum specialists. Selection might involve 
these same persons as well, as representatives from^ art, music, 
cinematography; and humanities associations; and representatives 
from business, government, social, political, and educational agen- 
cies. Different clus^tering of selection committee -members might be 
warranted when ^selecting children for different types of programs. 

Committed members would -review past aOhieveni^ts,< including 
creative-products, and other indices- of extraordinary potential in 
^ creative pro^luctibn, leadership, art, music, and drama. 

One thousand talented children, proportibjially representing each 

• of the five areas of talent and selected age or grade-level ranges, 
would be studied to determine characteristics and needs pf these^y 
children and to determine the best possible educational progj-amming 
for them,both within and outside the public school systenj. ^ 

Available 'in«trumentaHties, techniques, and procedures would be 
reviewed to determine their validity, reliability, and efficiency in 
identifying extraordinary potential in each of the five areas of talent. 
;^ Eyentually, new instruments might be designed and tested. 

Program elements. Currently successful talent-development pro- 
grams (including those in special schools,^ private and public, in 
California, and .other states) would be studied to ascertain their 
essential elements. Recommendations on programming woujd be 
sought from liighly talented adults and from professional educati6n 
associations representing areas of talent. Key elements repUcable 
, from other programs and .conceptualized by extraordinarily^alented 
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persons and professional edijift|i6rs would be fonrullated into 
experimental programs involving the 1 ,000 students. 
. . Learning activities could include the following: (1) programmed 
attendance at and/or pairticipatioh in;a(n .and music festivals and 
displays with assignments for appropriate follow-up activities; (2) 
participation in seminars on techniques of creative problem solviing, 
small-group leadership, large-group leadership, communications, and 
psychological motivation; (3) dialogues with talented adjiilt artists, 
painte^, sculptors, musicians, architects, actors, and authors; (4) 
composition and production of originaL compositions in art, music, 
and drama; (5) multimedia prpductions; (6) contracts to do creative 
work; (7) courses in appreciation, history, theory, analysis^, evalua- 
tion, and composition; an^ (8) regional meetings and work sessions 
on "creative 'problem solvihg, art^^nusic, humanities, leadership, and 
problems of state and local government; government intern pro- 
grams; and scientific research. 

The school districts chosen for the talent development experi- 
mental project would be selected by competitive application pro- 
cedures in which the districts would complete the following steps:' 

1. Formulate behavioral objectives for the development^of specific 
creative, leadership, visual-and-performing-arts, and psycho- 
motor skills. ' ^ 

2. Describe qualitatively different and uniquely appropriate learn- 
ing activities for developing these skills and for attaining 
objectives. ' 

3. Provide a rationale for chusen objectives and activities, 

/4. Submit a plan containing procedures for (a) identifying extra- 
ordinarily talented individuals; (b) providing them with appro- 
priate programs; and (c) evaluating pupil progress. 
'"S. Submit plans for installing and institutionalizing talent develop- 
.ment as described in "California Summer Honors Progtam." 
Such a program has 

. . . within it the potentiality for full development of human 
t' being^^ Through a broad spectrum of creative and ex^lora- 
r tdry activities," dialogues with eminent pfefrsons, cultural 
events, and other summer program experiences, paiLicipants 
can gain a better understanding . of the world in wliich they 
live and o/ themselves. They can acquire a foundation of 
thought and experience which will guide them toward joyful, 
producti^ve, and . meaningful living. They can become more 
jational and compassionate uuman beings."* 



^Paul Pl().wman, 'tralifomia Suminer Honors Program** (Paper delivered October 20, 
1972), 



Part Two: 

Report of the Blue Ribbon Committee 
for Education of the Gifted 

Philosophy 

The Blue Ribbon Committee, recognizing the need for a philo- 
sophical basis for Lis deliberations and recommendations, devfeioped 
the following statement of, philosophy: 

The outreach of mankind requires perspectives which transcend 
eras and boundaries. These perspectives demand a recognition that 
human nature and human values are in a state of evolution. 
Formulations of the conqepts needed to alter the direction of 
change require individuals y/ho have outstanding abilities and.who 
are committed to the highest mpral and ethical principles, to tliis. - 
role as concept formulator, such individuals have unique responsi- 
bility for. contributing to viable alternatives Which not only effect 
social change but also provide a base of sodal stability. 
! In turn, society must make a commitment to provide opportu- 
nities for the maximum development of individual potential. This 
potential can be realized only if the institutions of society provide 
differentiated opportunities for learning. The schools in particular 
have a fuhdamental obligation to facilitate the means for 
identifying and nurturing individuals with outstahding^bilities. 

If must be emphasized, that extraordinary abilities and talents 
are found in all segnients of society. Therefore, the identification 
of -each gifted individual must be made as early as possible; the 
identification process must be multidimensional, and it should 
concentrate on the many expressions of exceptionality. Implicit in 
the foregoing statement is the expectation that the school, in 
concert with the community, will design and implement appro- 
. priate programs to meet individual needs. Such programs should 
provide for alternatives so that individuals with outstanding 
abilities will have a maximum opportunity to explore various 
•facets of their talents and will be able to chposc which of these 
' talents to develop. Differentiated educational opportunity should 
. be a continuing process which entails national priority, state 
commitment, and local responsibility. 

V 

Definition 

The Blue Ribbon Committee developed the following definition, 
based on the philosophical statement in the preceding section, to 
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assist in the identification of individuals with outstanding abilities: 

Gifted individuals are those who demonstrate outstanding 
capacities and/or potential to excel within their environment in 
one or mbre of the following areas: intellectual abilities, leadership 
^KiUs, creative production.? 

• r Goals 

The . Blue Ribbon Committee agreed oji 'four priority program 
goal^ far,giftea education. The goak, emphasizing opportunities for 
thb deJvelopment of maximum potential for individuals with out- 
standing abilities regardless of program design, are as follows: 

• To provide differentiated opportunities for learning commpiti- 
surate with the gifted individual's particular abilities and talents 

• To provide alternative learning environments where gifted 
individuals dan acquire the skills and understandings at 
advanced ideological and creative levels commensurate with 

" thejr potential 

• To help the lifted deyglop empathy for, sensitivity to, and 
responsibility to^vard others^and a commitment to constructive 
etiiical standards 

• To assist the gifted to develop self-generating problem-solving 
abilities in torder to expand each person's awareness of choices 
for satisfying contributions in his or her environment 

Needs . 

Recognizing that all individuals have certain basic needs, the Blue 
Ribbon Committee identified the following five needs as especially 
relevant "to thftgiftcJd: 

• Recognitipn, understanding, and acceptance ofsgiftedness by 
community^ parent, educator, and peer , % 

• Dfiffer^ntiated and multiple learning options 

• Help in learning to understand their extraordinary capabilities 
and the possible effect of their potential on others 

• Opportunity And ei\couragement to develop a positive self-^ 
>.image, leadership ability, and creativity; and the encouragement 

necessary to niake appropriate career choices * 

• Encouragement to develop fully their high potential through 
supportive and facilitating adult influence 

Program Principles 

To meet the goals for the education of individuals with outstand- 
ing abilities., the Blue Ribbon Committed stressed that the gifted are 
entitled to a meaningfurand complete educational experience 



regardless of age, location, ethnic bafckground, or^ edonomic circum- 
stance. It is particularly important that the nation and the state help 
develop this l^uman resource, the gifted. i 

Program development for gifted edifcation should proccecl with 
appropriate attention to the program principles which follow. The 15, 
principles are listed withiin three cliisters: counseling and guidance; 
curriculum and instruction*, an(} staff development. 

Counseling and Guidance 

1 . Early identification and continuous screening 

2. Labeling 

3. Guidance 

4. Student involvement ' j 

5. Career awareness . 

Curficulum and Instruction 

6. Programs for every mentally gifted minor ^ *v 

• 7. Cooperative community involvement-planning and 
evaluation ( 
t. Qualitatively different and individualized instrudtion I 
9. Flexibility 

1 0. Attention to cognitive and affective doniains 

1 1 . Basic skills 

12. Association with peers 

Staff Development 

. 13. Staffing 
14. Preservice and inservice education 
1^. Incentives 

Progranji development which incorporates the 15 program p 
ciple$*wiH reduce the^ possibility of some gifted students react 
nepitively tpward peers,"teachcrs, and society, thereby developi 
generalized hostility toward learning and possibr| .withdrawing fro 
school. 

Program Recommendations \ ^ 

- In order to accomplish the program goals consistent with the 
principles listed in the preceding section, the Blue Ribbon Commit- 
tee made the following general and specific recommendations 

General Recommendations 

A. Fiograms be mandated for all gifted minors. 

'For II grkphlc repreienlitlon of.hpw the* recommendaUoni rcUte to the 15 pipgrim 
principle!, refer to Figure I. 



B, Sppcial and/or individualized programs for the gifted be 
established with studeiit evaluation systenris (markii!|, grading) 
wliich do not penalize the gjfted but which challenge the 
student. ^ 

C. All programs for the gifted provide opportunities for appro- 
priate recognition of varidtJS talents, abilities, and neWs. 

p. A continuous process of internal evaluation to assess effective- 
ness be incorporated in air programs. 

E. When programs arc establishcdv they include an option, for 
^ incjividualizcd instruction.^ . 

F. In districts which |iave prognlms for the gi'ftedT, parents oftlie 
gifted .be represented on BothTlistrict and locaj parent advisory 
coipmittecs and be involved in the planning, implementation, 
and evaluation of f he gifted programs. 

G. School districts be authorized to cphtract for individualized 
speicial education experiences out of their districts. 

H. 'Every gifted student and his or her parents/guardian Uave. 
• opportunities to decide whctlicr or not the student will 

participate in a special •program , or Mn any of the available 
alternatives. • ' i / < 

K ^All personnel; employed in programs for the gifted have 
opportunities for specialized, training, including preservicc and 
in^crvicc education. ^ 

J. Every .district with a' gifted program ha\e a 'committed 
ombudsman (vuiunteor or employed); a district' with more 
than 600 gifted individuals employ a fufl-time 'credcntiaied-^ 

^ coordinator and one consultant for each additional 600 gifted. 

K. Legislative provision be made for schpol districts to rec-iucst, 
the State Board of Education for waivers oV Eflucation*Code 
^jectioris wHidh inhibit impleriientation oC special programs and 
learning optk)n's for the gifted. 

L. A se'parate foundation be established to supplement the State 
Merit Scholarship Program. Individuals and corporations cpiild 
contribute funds to this foundation to provide higher educa- 
tion fbr gifted stJdent5 who do not quahfy for the merit 
system funds. This would provide recognition and or' :in 
ir.ecntive for those who, have participated in a gifted progr;j;r. 
in elementary and/or high School and would lielp lo ensure 
that this talent is not lost. i 

Specif ic IU»c5)mmendahcp- f j SlaJe DepaLmenJ of Education 

M. Sufficient fiscal support be provided which vVould nllov/ l^^f^ 



complete rather than piecem 



that" additional funds may he required for identification ol 
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al or partial effdrts. recognizing 
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4;hildren from economically impoverished or divergent 
' backgrounds. , i ' [ * 

N. Furvds be available to provide additional fulRime state 
consultants to . serve and monitor the gifted program and to 
provide for special resource personnel, prese^vice and inscrvice 
programs, appropriate evaluation, and research. 

O- Regional training workshops be provided by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for those administering, coordinating, and 
conducting programs for the gifted. 

R A'relationshtp be developed with the University of California, 
the Chaneellar's^ affice of the California State^ University and 
Colleges, and private postsecondary institutions in the interest 
of the gifted wliich will ensure the provision of special 
educational cApcnences in the colleges and universities for 
those not yffl enrolled as regular students. , 

Q. A request be initiated to the University of CdM^fnia s 
Articulation Conference (in which all levels of JWjshtJr educa- 
tibn are represented) for a representative f(fr the gifted and^'a 
special Section in the conference to address itself to the needs 
of the pfted in California's institutions of higher education. 

R. Research be conducted to provide additional information 
about how the gifted learn with implicatipns for how 
educational institutions can bcsf serve them, and comparative 
research be conducted to determine the relative effectiveness 
of various programmatic approaches^ to edncating individuals 
with outstanding abilities. 

S. Oppurt unities be provided for showcasing talents. 

T. Appropriate staffing ratios be considered in relationship to 
program needs for the gifted. * 

U. Opportunities be provided for giftipd individuals to' participate 
in experiences and io take^ rislcs hot usually available to or 
understood by t^e average* person wliile accepting responsi- 
bility for the results of the actions and decisions which are 
often unique. ' . 

V. Counseling be available for parents and others involved in child 
care regarding the deeds' and nujrturc of the ^fted. 

W. School districts be rcquL^cd to make every effort to ensure 
that the identified gifted population is representative pf the 
socioeconomic and ethnic composition of the district 
population. 

X. School districts in no case be allowed to delete provisions for 
pupils with an IQ of 1 40 or higlier on a Standardized individual 
examination. 
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K. Waivers of Education Qode 

L. Sute Merit Scholarship program 

, M. Fiscal support 

• N. Fundirtg for staff nfeeds, 
evaluation, and research 

O. Regional training workshop ^ 

P. College experience for gifted 

Q. Rapffsentatlve of gifted ta 

Articulation Conference 
Ri. Research on how gifted learn and 

' relative programming 
S. Showcasing talenu 

T. Staff ing ratios 

U. Risk'takinp experiences 

' V. Counseling for parents 

W. Socioeconomic and ethnijc 
representation 

X. Provision above 140 I Q 

Y. Preservice and inservice education 



Prescfvice and inservice training be provided fdr teachers, 
adntinistraton, consultants, ' and counselors of gifted indi- 
viduals. (These sttfff members require specific preservice and 
inservice education which prepares them to ^ function effec- 
tively in the development of higher intellectual, academic, 
affective^ and creative skills. Inservice education shoutd pre- 
pare staff in pupil-appndsal, program planning and develop^ 
ment, and evaluation. The selected techniques tan be appropri- 
ately differentiated through staff training programs in which 
staff members can acqu^ a thorough understanding of the 
characteristics of the gifted, their learning and developmental 
needs, and appropriate teaching methodologies for use with 
gifted students.) 
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Members. Blue Ribbon Comraittfee 
lor "Education of the Gifted / 



Allyn E. Arnold((Chairma|). Coordinator, Programs for thp 'Clifted, 



Los Angeles tfnincd School District 
Margaret Pardee Bates. Parent. Carniel 

Robert Fuchigami. Dean' of Graduate Studies. California State 
College, Sonoma 

Imogene (Teddy) Hill, Teacher, Del Dayo plementary School. Sair** 

Juan Unified School District, Carmichael 
Richard il; Jackson. Principal, Crawford Senior High School, San 

DiergoTity UniTied School Distjrilct 
Bevgrly King, Hxccutive Director, California Parents for the Gifted. 

Woodland Hills 

"Samuel Levine. Professor of Education and Psychology, School of 

Education, San Francisco State University 
Ruth Martinson, Professor Emeritus of Education and Psychology. 
. California State College. bominguez Hills 

Bill R. Plaster, Superintendent, Upland Elementary Sdiool District 
Robert Ponce, Director of Secondary Education, Office of Vcntufa 

Cqunty Superintendent of Schools 
Mabel C< Puri, Director, Research and Evaluation, Riverside Unified 

School District 

Avis^Sliyder, Assistant Principal, Woodcrest Special Education Unit, 

Full.erton Elementary School District 
Clifford J. Stalllngs. Jr.. Associate Professor. Graduate ScIk^oI of 

Human Behavior. ' United States InternafionUl University, San 

Diego; and Consultant/Ccnter of Urban and Human Development 
' Harriet Williams, Parent, Long Beach; and Member, Commission 6n 

Special Education 

State Board oj Education Rcpreseniativc 
Marion W. (Joy) Drinker, Saratoga 

* Notr T)K |)o^ltion% of (he pcrnom lilted on pagcx 31 and 32 arc thotc held at the tihic 
Ihc ioiiimitlcc^ submitted their reports. 
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State Departmenf of Education Staff* 
\o Blue Ribbon Committee ^ 

Executive Secretdry to Committee 

Marshall Fcis, Consultant, bffice of Program Evahiation and Research 
Recording Secretary |^ 
Rose Marie Famsworth, Orflcc of Program Evaluation and Reseaith 
♦Sieg Efkcn, Consultant, Office of Program Planning and Development 
^Jack Mosicr, Consultant, Mentally Gifted Minor Program, Bureau of 

Menta^y Exceptional Children, Special Education Support Unit 
Jeanada Nolan, Assistant td Associate Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, Early Childhood Education < « 
^Paul Plowpian, Consultant, Menfiilly Gifted Minor Program, Bureau 
of Mentally Exceptional Children, Special Education Support Unit. 

' Members, State Department of Education 
Planning Team On Gifted Education 

Chairman ' * 

SicgEfken, Consultant, Office of Program Planning and Development 
Vincent Bcllo, Consultant, Bilingual-Bicultural Task Force 
Leslie Brincgar, Associate Superintendent and Manager, Special 

Education Support Unit ' > 

Diane Carey, Health Core Leader, General Education Support Unit 
Marccjett Henry, .Consultant, Office df Program Planning and 

Development 
Ilapvey Hunt, Consultant, Special Projects Office 
WUIinm Merz, Consultant, Office of Program Eyalutition and Research 
"^Jack Mosier, Corjisultant, Mentally Gifted Minor Program, Bureau of 

Mentally Exceptional Child/en, Special Education Support Unit 
Jeanada Nolan, X^i5i*H^t>cr1the Program Manager, Early Cjiildhdod 

Education 

Karen Olsen, Assistant, Early Childhood F:ducation Management Team 
^Piiul Plowman. Consultant, Ment;r^ly Gifted Minor Prograna, Bureau 
of Mentally Exceptional Children, Special hducation Support Unit 
hiizabcth Richland, Consultant, Compensatory Education Support 
Unit 

. 4i 

*Now Mana^ct. (itflcd and Talented I'ducation Management Team 
"^Now Ccinsultant, Gifted and Talented h.ducalion ManaKcmenl Team 

'-.Hfiii ...7;. 3M . 
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